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SYDNEY MORRIS—A PORTRAIT 


O serve Christ and His Church through service to the Denomin- 

ation he loved was the guiding principle of the life of Sydney 

Morris. Born in Portsmouth to parents who were keen Baptists, 
brought up in a Baptist Church there, and trained for the ministry at 
Rawdon College, he became in 1901 assistant to J. R. Wood, at 
Upper Holloway. There he stayed, as sole minister after 1912, for 
thirty years—his one and only church. It was a remarkable ministry, 
a combination of drawing men in, and then, by teaching, building 
them up in the faith; and it was conspicuously successful. After 1931, 
as General Superintendent first of the Southern, then of the Metro- 
politan Area, his work for the Kingdom continued, pastoral gifts 
which had contributed so much to the ministry of a church now used 
for the benefit of fellow-ministers. Retirement in 1939 was no 
occasion to slacken in the service. There was another sphere in which 
to labour. The love and concern for his fellow-ministers, which 
was always a dominant theme in his life, found its expression through 
the Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship. So it came about that he was one 
of those few men who achieved important new work after his official 
retirement. 

He soon threw himself, with all his customary vigour and enthu- 
siasm, into the service of the Fellowship. It then had a few hundred 
members. It proved the perfect sphere for his characteristic gifts. 
He was a prodigious correspondent, spending three hours of most 
days right up to the time of his illness 1n letter-writing. As minister of 
Upper Holloway he had written every Christmas to each of the mem- 
bers of his Church, and at one time they numbered 900. Now he 
wrote thousands of letters to ministers: sometimes of sympathy, 
always of encouragement. His passionate concern for their welfare 
was evident to them all. Somehow they might have sensed, though 
no one ever told them, that he would lie awake at night thinking of 
men living on the standard stipend, and of what could be done to 
help them. 

As the years passed the B.M.F. underwent a transformation. 
Scattered and isolated Baptist ministers in the countries of Europe, 
serving small churches in lonely places, were drawn into the wider 
fellowship and offered the inspiration it could give. Then in the 
Commonwealth the membership began to grow—in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and in South Africa and the United States. 
Letters to and from ministers in all these widely scattered places 
poured into and out of S.G.M.’s home. One rather different letter 
deserves a special mention. At the age of 80 he began to write a 
fortnightly ‘“‘ London Letter’ for the Australian Baptist. It told of 
public events and church affairs here in England and bore on it 
always the marks of his vigorous and refreshing outlook. This 
great network of correspondence, now so extended that other men 
were helping at the “‘ Fellowship end”’, bore fruit: by April, 1961, 
3,400 copies of the Fraternal were being circulated. This was the 
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time of S.G.M.’s Ministerial Diamond Jubilee. To celebrate it 
900 ministers spontaneously contributed to a gift and thus expressed 
the feeling that was more than once put into words; that it was given 
to “‘ the best-loved Baptist minister in England ”’. 

His lively mind was always awake to contemporary happenings, 
and he read widely, especially biography. It was typical that on the 
eve of his 84th birthday he bought the new Oxford Dictionary of 
the Christian Church. His last public appearance was at the London 
Baptist Missionary Union Jubilee at Bloomsbury on 18th February, 
and there he preached, in his ninetieth year, on the “* Message in the 
Modern World ”’. His thoughts were characteristically up to date— 
no nostalgic harking back to the good old days. In essence the mes- 
sage never changes. ‘“‘ We take the Gospel of a Christ-like God 
whose heart, mind and will are our only hope.” What of the mes- 
sengers? They need an educated mind, a lowly spirit (especially for 
the missionary who works amongst people who no longer accept 
him as a national leader) and an unshakeable faith—something, 
indeed, akin to his own spirit. 

No portrait of Sydney Morris could leave out his home, always a 
place of the most generous hospitality. Guests ranged from the 
Rawdon students of many years ago up in London to take university 
examinations to more recent visitors from many parts of the world— 
Australia, New Zealand, Sweden, India. There they all found an 
atmosphere of warm human kindness combined with a completely 
natural piety. To the young, especially, it was irresistibly attractive: 
the gap between the generations vanished as if by magic. 

For the greater part of his life he suffered from asthma, but it was 
never allowed to interfere with the work or damp his spirits. Instead 
it became an enrichment which deepened his sympathy for others. 
To the Fellowship he gave himself without stint in the last quarter 
of his life, helped in every way by his wife’s devoted and tireless 
co-operation. In its present strength it is a memorial to him of the 
kind he would most have desired. JoHN O. BARRETT. 


A NEW LOOK AT THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


N his widely publicised paperback, “‘ Honest to God ”’, S.C.M., 
| 5s., the Bishop of Woolwich, Dr. J. A. T. Robinson, has set 

himself the task of presenting the Christian faith in a new light. 
From time to time some situation arises that seems to call for a new 
view of the themes of Christian belief in the setting of the thought 
and outlook of the day, and someone is bold enough to come out 
into the open and challenge traditional standpoints. If such 
attempts are made by honest and responsible thinkers, they are to be 
welcomed, whatever their ultimate value may prove to be, for they 
are evidence of a lively concern to make the Gospel meaningful to 
men and women, in the situation of their time. Dr. Robinson 
stands in a worthy succession and deserves to be commended for his 
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courageous enterprise. He has succeeded, at any rate, in stimulating 
many people in the Church, and outside it, to fresh thinking about 
religion. It cannot be helped if some are offended and others are 
too ready to receive the new teaching as though it were a revelation 
from heaven. Disturbances are bound to happen wherever there 
is a Stirring of life. 

It should go without saying that the bishop’s motives are wholly 
creditable to him. It is clear that he has a deep pastoral concern 
for those outside the Church, and longs to win them to the Christian 
obedience, especially those intelligent young people who find it 
difficult to accept the faith as commonly presented. He is an able 
scholar (a specialist in New Testament studies and not primarily a 
theologian) who wishes to make available to a larger constituency, 
what the outstanding theologians of our time are saying in their 
efforts to interpret Christian belief against the background of 
contemporary thought. His aim is not to proclaim a new gospel but 
to set forth the old in a form likely to prove intelligible to the men 
and women of today, more especially those of the rising generation. 
Whatever we may think of his new look, we must give him credit for 
an honest purpose and a courageous spirit. 

If Christianity needs to be presented in a new shape, what is the 
new situation that demands it? Dr. Robinson has taken over from 
Bonhoeffer the belief that man has now come of age. ‘“‘ Man”’, he 
quotes, “‘ has learned to cope with all questions of importance with- 
out recourse to God as a working hypothesis.”” This has come to 
be accepted ‘‘ in questions concerning science, art and even ethics ”’. 
‘But for the last hundred years or so it has been increasingly true 
of religious questions also.” This may well seem a startling pro- 
nouncement when read for the first time, but it must be said at once 
that it does not mean that we can dispense with God now that we 
have come to adulthood. What is meant is that we look at God 
in a new way, and as having a new significance for our lives when 
we realise that He is no longer to be used as a working hypothesis. 
What this new understanding of God entails, Bonhoeffer expresses 
somewhat paradoxically in the aphorism, “‘ Before God and with 
Him we live without God’’. Bonhoeffer was denied the opportunity 
of developing fully these seminal ideas but there is an excellent 
explication of them in Prof. R. Gregor Smith’s stimulating book, 
‘* The New Man: Christianity and Man’s Coming of Age (1956) ”. 

In his new approach for a new time, Dr. Robinson is offering us 
nothing original, as his book makes clear. He is heavily in debt to 
three -notable Continental theologians of our time: Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer (executed by the Nazis), Rudolf Bultmann and Paul 
Tillich (now domiciled in America). Most of what the bishop has 
to say can be expressed by reference to certain leading ideas derived 
from these outstandingly original thinkers. These ideas have been 
for long familiar to theologians, and the bishop has told them 
nothing they did not already know. What he has done has been 
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to make known to the public at large what has been for many years 
under close discussion in theological circles. 

Dr. Robinson thinks we can improve our traditional ideas of God, 
and here he presses Tillich into service. Once upon a time it was 
natural to think of God as a Being “‘ up there ’’, dwelling above the 
world. No doubt there are many who still retain this image, but 
it was really outmoded when we ceased to believe in the three- 
storied universe. If this image was discarded, it seemed possible to 
substitute for it that of a Being “‘ out there ’’, somewhere beyond 
outer space. But with the Copernican revolution this has come to 
be seen as no more than a sophisticated version of a Being “ up 
there’. We may ask whether it matters very much if for some 
people such images continue to be meaningful. Not really, the 
bishop would say, and still less in the case of those who take the 
language to be metaphorical. He is not concerned about those for 
whom such symbolism presents little or no difficulty but about those 
for whom it is a positive hindrance to any intelligible comprehension 
of the meaning of God. For these he would recommend Tillich’s 
image of “depth”. ‘* When Tillich speaks of God in ‘ depth ’, he 
he is not speaking of another Being at a//. He is speaking of ‘ the 
infinite and inexhaustible depth and ground of all being’, of our 
ultimate concern, of what we take seriously without reservation ”’. 
If we should wonder whether we can any longer, on this view, believe 
in God as a personal Being, we are told that “‘ for this way of think- 
ing, to say that ‘ God is personal’ is to say that ‘ reality at its very 
deepest level is personal ’, that personality is of u/timate significance 
to the constitution of the universe, that in personal relationships we 
touch the final meaning of existence as nowhere else’. If we speak 
of the ultimacy of personal relationships, we are really saying ‘‘ that 
God, the final truth and reality ‘ deep down things ’, is love.” 

The bishop invites his readers to consider whether all this spells 
the end of theism. Theism may change its shape without losing its 
identity, and it may be doubted whether theism today is really out 
of line with what he is commending. No theist nowadays would 
represent God anthropomorphically as “* the Old Man in the sky ”’, 
or anything like it. He is wont to affirm the immanence of God, 
therefore he would not be averse to the idea of God “‘ in depth ” and 
would appreciate the claim that many find this image illuminating. 
But he might think it worth while to retain the idea of transcendence 
as a metaphorical concept on the ground that without it immanence 
tends to run into pantheism. It may be doubted whether any one 
single image is adequate of itself to suggest the fullness of the truth 
about God. 

Something needs to be done too, Dr. Robinson thinks, about the 
traditional presentation of the Gospel, which adheres closely to the 
mythical setting of the New Testament. This was appropriate to 
the first century but is no longer meaningful to our own ‘time. 
Following Bultmann he would demythologise the New Testament 
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picture of Christ, without going all the way with him, especially in 
his extreme historical scepticism. He pays particular attention to 
the idea of incarnation in its popular presentation, which he regards 
as in some respects a distortion of what the New Testament says. 
Jesus was truly human and not God appearing in human form. 
“ Jesus”, he says, “never claims to be God personally; yet he 
always claims to bring God completely.’ The saying, ‘‘I and the 
Father are one ”’, is an affirmation of the fact that Jesus gave himself 
so completely to God that He was in perfect union with the Ground 
of his being. Thus Jesus can reveal God uniquely and manifest the 
activity of God uniquely in his Person and Work. Because he is 
“the man for God” he is also “the man for others” making 
manifest to the world that God is love. The Cross is the focal point 
of the revelation, where Christ helps us by his weakness and suffer- 
ing. Dr. Robinson is here speaking in the accents of Bonhoeffer 
who, in saying that God allows himself to be edged out of the world 
adds, ‘“* God is weak and powerless in the world, and that is exactly 
the way, the only way, in which he can be with us and help us”’. 
So if God leaves us to manage our own world and never allows 
us to use Him as a deus ex machina, He is yet with us in the Person 
of the Crucified, whose strength is in his weakness. Accordingly, as 
Bonhoeffer puts it, ‘““ Man is challenged to participate in the suffer- 
ings of God at the hands of a godless world ’’. Many will no doubt 
consider this a “‘ reduced” Christology, but it may nevertheless 
be regarded as representing an approach which will prove helpful 
to those who find themselves at odds with traditional presentations. 

The third important theme which Dr. Robinson urges upon the 
attention of his readers, is what he calls ‘‘ worldly holiness’. The 
main influence here is Bonhoeffer, who set the fashion of a new line 
of contemporary thinking with his notion of “ religionless Christi- 
anity’’. The bishop is concerned about those who think that 
religion means withdrawal from the world from time to time in 
order to find refreshment for life in the world through worship and 
prayer, and therefore find it unattractive. He protests that though 
this may be the common understanding of religion it does not 
properly present what Christianity really is. If God is “ the infinite 
and inexhaustible depth and ground of all being’ and not a Being 
‘“‘up there’ or ‘‘ out there’, and if He is not to be found “in the 
gaps”, we are more likely to discover Him in the world than in the 
religious intervals between our worldly activities. We should realise 
this if we had a proper understanding of the central rite of the 
Church’s worship. ‘** Holy Communion is communion, com- 
munity-life, in sacris, in depth, at the level at which we are not 
merely in human fellowship but ‘in Christ ’, not merely in love but 
in Love, united with the ground and restorer of our whole being.” 
Too often, ‘‘ it ceases to be the holy meal, and becomes a religious 
service in which we turn our backs on the common and the com- 
munity, and in individualistic devotion go to ‘ make our communion ’ 
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with ‘the God out there’ ’’. The bishop’s discussion of prayer is 
important because he there makes it clear that he has no intention 
of disparaging the value of withdrawal for the sake of worship and 
prayer. What he wants to say is that whilst this may be profitable 
for some, it is not the appropriate way for everybody. There are 
others for whom God and prayer only become real in situations 
where there is a deep awareness of human need. It is well that we 
should be reminded that withdrawal tends to foster otherworld- 
liness, and that religious activities may become a means of escaping 
from involvement in the sufferings and sorrows of men. Is not our 
conception of the meaning of religion too narrow? Dr. Robinson 
makes an apposite quotation from Tillich: ‘‘ Religion is not a special 
function of man’s spiritual life, but it is the dimension of depth in 
all of its functions”. The whole subject of “ religionless Christi- 
anity ”’ calls for further consideration, and it is fortunate that we 
have a good guide for this in Daniel Jenkins’ little book recently 
published, ‘‘ Beyond Religion ”’. 

‘* Honest to God ”’ is too short a book for its ideas to be adequately 
explicated, and there is much in it that requires further examination. 
For all that, it suggests new approaches that should prove helpful 
to many. It is intended to be a missionary tract, and if it persuades 
some unbelievers to take another look at what they have come to 
regard as outmoded and irrelevant it will do good service. The 
bishop has made a bridge, if only a temporary one, and let us hope 
and pray that it may make fruitful dialogue possible with those on 


the other side. W. E. HouGu. 


ARELY can so much have been written in so short a time about 
R so short a book. By now the number of words written and 
spoken about Honest to God must far outnumber those in the 

book itself. 

It is, of course, not an easy book and was probably never intended 
for the general reader. But its phenomenal sales make it clear that it 
has found its way into very many homes—largely, one suspects, 
Christian homes. This means that we shall all have to read it in 
order to answer questions upon it as well as to stimulate our own 
thinking. For myself this has meant reading it three times to try 
to recognise both the Bishop’s purpose in writing it and what he 
seeks to say through it. The purpose would appear to be an attempt 
to translate the Christian Faith into language which many outside 
the Faith can understand. The Bishop would maintain, I imagine, 
that at root his book is a beginning to a translation of the Faith into 
other categories and language, which does not involveany fundamental 
alteration to the Faith itself. Whether the result towards which he 
strives is still the apostolic and historic Christian Faith is the focal 
point of all discussion on the book, About this we must all make 
up our own minds, 
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For myself I feel that the Bishop should be understood as thinking 
aloud, and recognised as opening a discussion rather than concluding 
one. Most of us will have been aware of the writings of Tillich, 
Bultmann and Bonhoeffer. Now we have them all together in one 
small book. The mixture was bound to be explosive. Each of these 
writers is difficult to follow and each of them is a great thinker. But 
of them only Tillich is a systematic theologian who has thought his 
thoughts through to definite and systematised conclusions. This is 
part of the difficulty in that the Bishop thinks aloud about theologians 
who also tend to think aloud. I am aware that this is a generalisation 
which in particulars could be challenged, but I mention it to establish 
the point clearly that this book is really not the last word about 
anything at all. It is no good saying that it is a pity that the discussion 
was ever opened. Sooner or later, with the influence of Tillich and 
Bonhoeffer growing steadily in England, it was bound to be. So 
what is it all about? 

It is about God, the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
Earth, who, says the Bishop, might equally well (or even better?) 
be described as the God at depth, the Ground of our Being. It is about 
the Father’s only begotten Son, the Word made flesh, who might 
equally well (or even better?) be described as the Man for others. 
The question is whether such descriptions as the Bishop suggests 
are in line with the truth of God’s revelation. The Bishop says 
“Yes ’”’. Others say “‘ No’. So the discussion continues. I would 
very much like to hear another theologian—say Brunner or Cullmann 
—in discussion with the Bishop, or better still with Tillich (pace 
Bishop!) on this matter. Cullmann especially might have a lot of 
questions to ask about the Christ event, the breaking in of God into 
history, which is surely so much part of the Christian Faith and not 
confined to Biblical ‘‘ myth ”’. 

All true theology leads to prayer and action. So quite naturally 
the Bishop traces the outcome of his thought through into prayer 
life and Christian ethics. Again, speaking personally, I found in 
these two chapters something of what I had myself been thinking and 
even saying. I imagine this means that Bonhoeffer especially has 
influenced me. But it raised the question as to whether I could hold 
to even some of the views on prayer and ethics whilst still holding to 
the “‘ untranslated ” categories of God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of Heaven and Earth and of Jesus Christ His only begotten Son. 
Rightly or wrongly I found I could. On trying to think it out I 
discovered that part at least of the reason for this was that I have— 
that which is not apparently evident in the Bishop’s book—an 
experiential understanding of the Holy Spirit. I felt that the prob- 
lem of the God out there became much less when one re-read the 
first chapter of Dr. Wheeler-Robinson’s The Christian Experience 
of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit, Emmanuel, is God at depth, the 
constant Director of actions in Prayer and in Love. The Bishop 
translates the traditional Father and Son thinking of the Christian, 
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One would like to hear his thought worked out in this context on 
his understanding of the Holy Spirit. There is a hint on page 59, 
but not much more. Can it be that the Bishop, with his well-known 
emphasis on the Body of Christ, about which he wrote a thought- 
provoking book, is in danger of doing less than justice to the personal 
experience of the Holy Spirit? One suspects that this matter has a 
relation to the infant baptism versus believers’ baptism discussion. 
But that is another story! 

Amongst other points about which one would want to question the 
Bishop I mention only two. Iam not convinced that in the book sin is 
taken quite seriously enough, which means that redemption may not 
be either. Sin may be a technical word and we may call it union in 
‘“‘estrangement’’, but whatever we call it no one functioning as a pastor 
can be in any doubt about its potency. It is a devastating reality. 
Paul may be speaking in “‘ mythological’ language when he cries 
out: ‘‘ Miserable creature that I am, who is there to rescue me out 
of this body doomed to death ’’, but there is surely no minister who 
has not heard that cry at one time or another in the language of the 
twentieth century. The question is whether the Man for Others who 
dies to show the measure of love’s sacrifice is really the one who can 
and does actually perform the rescue. 

Then again it is not clear, at least not to me, how far the Bishop 
follows Bultmann in challenging the historical facts of the life of 
Jesus. Certainly he says that Bultmann goes too far. But for me 
(and I believe also for the disciples and Paul) the Faith in history 
hinges on the Resurrection. How does this event come into the 
pattern of the “ translated ”’ Jesus? 

But granted that this book is written, published and noised abroad, 
I am convinced that now I must do two things. First and foremost 
make sure that the book does not cause any of my people to stumble. 
Secondly go on thinking, being honest with myself, as the Bishop has 
been honest in his writing, and so be honest to God. 

W. M. S. WEsT. 
MEN TO REMEMBER 

T may seem strange to this generation but my most vivid memories 

| are of sermons. I sat on the gallery steps in the Wesleyan Chapel 

in Town Hall Square, Leicester, when Joseph Parker preached 
to a great congregation. The preacher’s lion head drew all eyes and 
his voice, now a whisper and now like thunder, made all ears attend. 
As he was reading the lesson he stopped, looked round and said, 
“It would have been a mercy if all the windows in this place had been 
broken this morning.” A little later the Chapel-keeper came pushing 
his way through the crowd to open the windows. The great man 
paused again, and waving his hand to the gallery, said, ‘‘ There goes 
the wise man, late as usual’. Though a born actor, Parker was also 
a born preacher and many through him heard God speak. It was 
not surprising to read, years later, that his last words when dying were, 
‘““ My love to my Jesus all the time ”’, 
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_ I learned much in the five years spent at Rawdon College, nestling 
in the beauty of the Airedale woods. The Principal was Vincent 
Tymms, who, though not conspicuous for scholarship, was a vigorous 
and independent thinker and a man of distinguished appearance. 
Reserved and sensitive, we seldom got near to him, but he showed 
us that a Baptist minister could be a great gentleman. He ruled the 
House by sheer force of personality, and the rudest student quailed 
before his glance. His talks on Pastoral Theology, based on ex- 
perience in his long pastorate at Clapton Downs, have been helpful 
to me through all the years, and again and again his words come 
back, pointed and true, “‘ At the beginning of the day collect your 
mind .... Think of each day as one of three score years and ten, 
and oh, how few they are!” ‘‘ Never do anything yourself which you 
can get done well by someone else.’ “‘ The besetting sin of ministers 
is slothfulness. Beware of a fussy, flurried idleness.’ At the Lord’s 
Supper, “‘ let prayers be brief, and richer in thanks than pleading ”’. 
At funerals, “‘ If you cannot give thanks for the life, be intercessory 
for the mourners. If a notorious sinner, magnify the grace of God.” 
With intense earnestness Tymms expounded John x as a call to 
under shepherds to follow Him who cares for the sheep, knows their 
names, calls them, goes before, defends and gives His life for the 
sheep. The most appalling chapter in the Bible, he said, is Ezekiel 
XXxXill, where the blood of the wicked man, who dies unwarned, is 
required at the watchman’s hand. ‘Shall the faces of the lost rise 
against us in another world? Let your preaching bring before men 
the solemn issues of life.” 

William Medley has become a legend, but it was indeed a privilege 
to know him as teacher and friend. He has been called sage, recluse, 
visionary, mystic and saint, but none of these terms quite fit. His face 
was rather expressionless, except when, as often, a gentle smile 
rippled over it. His dominating conception was the unity of all 
truth, traced through logic, metaphysics, ethics, science and art, 
to the consummation in a Person, Christ Himself. The lectures on the 
New Testament as a living organism were the crown of his teaching, 
and deeply influenced all who came under their spell. He loved all 
the sights and sounds of nature and always lectured with a flower 
on his desk. ‘‘ Fellowship with God and with one another ” was to 
him the meaning of life, and he had the gift of imparting to willing 
souls not only his thoughts and feelings but something of his very 
self. The hatred of a Johannine man for all that was selfish, artificial 
and insincere often blazed out of him. ‘‘ The divine holiness enters 
into the world with the cutting edge of the righteousness which is a 
consuming fire. How good it is that all in us, as well as in the world, 
that is burnable will be burned.” “‘ It is the want of fixed observation 
that makes the world, and religion too, so commonplace instead of so 
marvellous.” ‘‘ If you let your cross slip, you will not find it again, 
either in this world or in any other.”” ‘‘ No man is happy who’ has 
not a beyond.” 
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His last letter to me was written in 1908, a few weeks before he 
died. ‘‘ This small sheet may be enough for a touch and a greeting 
such as keeps'warm and close and vital the tie between our two lives— 
mine in the quiet ebb of the tide, full of memories, almost too full 
for one’s faculty of retrospect, and yet with a steadier gaze, full of 
wonder and awe, towards the approaching apocalypse of reality 
eluding all imaginative conception, yet holding and captivating the 
soul. Surely it will be a new birth and the dawn of a new day, 
more glorious than any of all the many glorious days I have known 
ere: 

The model for young preachers in my day was J. H. Jowett of 
Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, a manly and attractive figure. He was an 
artist in words but with a deepening experience of spiritual things. 
I heard him speak once of the way in which people in country places 
used to go home after a service along byways “‘ that the hush of the 
Almighty might remain upon their awed and prostrate souls’. He 
created something of that atmosphere himself. Of the two sermons he 
preached before the Baptist Union one was at Plymouth in 1897 
on ‘‘ Christ died for the ungodly ’’. ‘‘ The sinless Saviour is out in 
the night in the abandonment which is the wages of sin.” “‘ If my 
life be a deliberate affront to the Deathless One even now I am dead, 
and the Judgment Day will be for me the unveiling of my homeless- 
ness and desolation.”” Few who heard that sermon ever forgot it. 
The other was in the Colston Hall, Bristol, in 1904, when he spoke 
of the Holy Spirit. He described a day-dream in his study “I was 
somewhat sadly contemplating the weakness of my ministry when | 
became aware of a Presence before Whom my spirit bowed in 
trembling awe. He lifted my garments, and I saw that they were badly 
stained. Again he lifted my robes, and began to remove the stains, 
and I saw He was using the ministry of blood. Then He touched 
my lips, and they became pure, and then He anointed my eyes, and I 
knew He was giving sight to the blind. Then He breathed upon my 
brow, and my depression passed away as a morning cloud. Then 
He took a pen, and putting it into my hand, He said, ‘ Write! For 
I will take of the things of Christ and show them unto thee!’ And 
as to my desk and I wrote in the communion of the Holy 

host.” 

One of the great privileges of my life was my four years’ association 
with Richard Glover at Tyndale, Bristol. He was a great man in every 
way, but in nothing greater than in his sympathy and tenderness. 
I preached first at Tyndale on the last Sunday of my College course. 
He said to me in the vestry, ‘“‘ Remember that they are a company of 
sinners and they need the Gospel ’’. When I looked down on the 
highly respectable congregation I did not doubt that they were 
sinners but I did doubt very much if they thought they were. Dr. 
Glover had strong convictions and could be stubborn in debate 
(D. J. Hiley said that the first thing he would do in heaven would-be to 
move an amendment), but his heart was as large as the sea. The first 
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time he took me visiting, as we turned in to the door of a member 
who had disgraced himself, he said, ‘‘ He is a better man than some 
of the things he has done ’’. He treated me with great consideration 
as indeed he did every one. He had a keen and inquiring mind and a 
deep and reverent faith. C. H. Spurgeon said that he would sooner 
hear Richard Glover pray than anybody else preach. I can never 
forget how he pronounced the word “‘ Saviour”’. But with all his 
optimism what Robertson Nicoll wrote in the Memorial article in 
the British Weekly was true, “‘ Sometimes it seemed as if he were 
looking to the darkness towards which the Saviour’s eyes were also 
peti. 

The mention of Robertson Nicoll reminds one of the tremendous 
influence exerted by that remarkable editor. He was a strange looking 
man, with a straggling moustache, shirtcuffs down over his hands, 
and a high-pitched quavering voice. He could hit hard, and J. H. 
Shakespeare never quite recovered from the criticism of his book 
“The Churches at the Cross Roads”. Dr. Shakespeare was pre- 
pared to accept Episcopacy and much else, for the sake of visible 
unity and Nicoll wrote, “‘ The confessors and martyrs of Christian 
liberty purchased our freedom for us; we do not propose to spit 
on their graves ”’. 

I can still hear Nicoll’s appealing voice in the sermon he preached 
before the Free Church Council in Bradford in 1902 on “ The 
Message at Midnight’. “‘ The time is midnight and the speaker is 
my friend.’’ Of the midnight of death he said, ‘‘ The Christian thought 
is that death brings us and our God together. In St. Paul’s triumph- 
ant dying the rose of evening melts suddenly and silently into the 
rose of dawn.’ As memorable as the sermon that night was the 
prayer offered by Rendel Harris, the Quaker scholar and saint. 
He knelt down at the Communion rail and amid the vast crowd 
spoke to God as if he and his Heavenly Father were alone in a room 


together. 
In 1907 Nicoll addressed the students at Rawdon on “ The 
Sermons of C. H. Spurgeon’’. “‘ Spurgeon obeyed the word ‘ Let 


us throw our hearts into eternity’. Such as he was in the passion of 
his youth he was till he completed his work and sacrifice—till the 
ministry which he had received of the Lord Jesus, his lifelong 
burden and his lifelong joy was fulfilled at last.””. From perhaps the 
most powerful of all his sermons on “ Am I clean of His blood?” 
Nicoll read a terrible passage “‘ Oh! there is one sinner who can 
look upon this in a solemn light! You man yonder—who is it that 
died but a few days ago? The woman that loved you, who idolised 
you. Shall I say it before God and to your face?—you ruined her, 
and threw her into the kennel with a broken heart. You are glad she 
has gone, for you will hear no more of her now, you say. Sir, you 
shall hear of it; you shall hear of it. As long as you live her spirit 
shall haunt you; and on your death-bed she shall be there to twist 
her fingers in your hair, to tear your soul out of your body, and drag 
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it down to the hell appointed for such fiends as you; for you spilt 
her blood, the blood of her that trusted you—a fair frail thing.” 
So Spurgeon preached to the strings of conscience and on the terrors 
of the Lord. So was it all his business to cry, “* Behold the Lamb!” 
‘Gentlemen, the value of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons for you is 
mainly in their intense zeal for souls. Your words, blessed by the 
Holy Ghost, may every time you speak raise the dead to life. You 
cannot hope to keep faith unless you live in the world of actual 
and continuous miracle, in the world of conversion and answered 
prayer.” 

The last time I saw Nicoll was when he visited Bristol in 1910 
and spoke to the students of the College on Hall and Foster. He 
described John Foster as along with Coleridge the most powerful 
Christian force in the first half of the nineteenth century. “‘ To me,” 
he said, ‘‘ the true shrine of this city is the Chapel-yard of Downend 
Baptist Church, and the humble grave where John Foster was buried 
by starlight. It was a fit burial, for his life was starlit, not sunlit. 
He lived in starlight, he died in starlight, he was buried by starlight, 
but living and dying he had light enough to get home.” The in- 
scription on Foster’s tablet in the Chapel was written by Richard 
Glover and its closing words would apply to most of those whose 
names we have here recalled. ‘“‘ His creed, reached after laborious 
questioning, was an adoring conviction of God’s Redeeming Love’”’. 


H. W. BURDETT. 


JACOB’S STRUGGLE AT PENUEL 
THE STORY 

ACOB with his wives, Leah and Rachel, and their maids, Zilpah 

J and Bilhah, and their families are on their way from Syria to 

Canaan. They have journeyed down into Transjordania and 
come to the Jabbok ford. This river is probably the modern 
Nahr-ez-Zerka which flows into the Jordan some 25 miles north 
of the Dead Sea. They are travelling, as caravans often do, by 
night, and reaching the river Jacob puts his entire company across, 
though this was the side nearer to the oncoming and threatening 
Esau. Jacob, still behind on the northern side of the river and 
concerned about Esau’s movements and intentions, is suddenly 
attacked by a man. Jacob successfully defends himself, until the 
assailant fouls him by spraining his thigh; but there was nobody to 
blow the whistle. One wonders if Jacob suffered a slipped disc and 
felt the pain in the sciatic nerve, or whether his thigh socket was put 
out of joint. 

The struggle still continues, but the dawn approaches and the 
assailant seeks release. Jacob now passes from the defensive to the 
offensive, and perceiving that the assailant is no mortal seeks a 
blessing. Jacob reveals his own name, and then receives from the 
assailant the desired blessing in the form of a new name. Hence- 
forth he is to be called Israel. The new name describes the outcome 
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of the fight in which Jacob has really been victorious. The story 
has three sequels. Jacob names the place Penuel (site unknown) 
because he has seen there the face of God (Penuel means Face of 
God), and is henceforth lame as a memorial of the fight. The 
Israelites do not eat the sciatic muscle of animals which passes along 
the thigh, because it was rendered sacred by God’s touch. 


THE UNITY OF THE STORY 

There is little doubt but that the story as told in Genesis xxxii, is 
a literary unit and that it belongs to the oldest source of the Penta- 
teuch, the J. source. It must be confessed that the omission of the 
last seven words of verse 22 (R.V.), and the first four words of 
verse 23 makes the narrative easier. Otherwise they all crossed the 
river (verse 22), and then Jacob sent them all back (verse 23), and 
himself remained alone on the south side. If the above words are 
omitted then Jacob remains on the north side, and his company is 
on the south bank; the side from which Esau is approaching. The 
variants that remain are not really important enough to justify a 
division into two sources (e.g., J. 26b, 28, 29, 32. _E. 26a, 27, 
30, 31) as some of the older scholars thought. 


THE LAYERS OF THE STORY 

There is little doubt that it is possible to detect layers or strata 
in the story. Thus the foundation is presumably Jacob’s story of 
his wrestling with a man, who turns out to be not a mortal, but 
who might be a river spirit who objects to having his river crossed, 
a spirit whose power is mightiest in the dark, and whose power 
wanes with the dawn. It is this spirit which virtually admits its 
defeat, because it is driven to the extremity of “* fouling” Jacob. 
Because of the super-human touch, Jacob realises his assailant is 
more than mortal, and hangs on all the more resolutely. The thought 
that Jacob wrestled with this spirit and was defeating him, indicates 
a very ancient level of narrative. 

The upper layer of the narrative consists of a different level of 
facts. Jacob wrestles with God. Jacob’s assailant is no longer 
malevolent, but somebody from whom advantage may be secured. 
Jacob is no longer on the defensive; he is on the offensive. He strives 
for a blessing. The blessing is given in one of two ways: in the 
bestowal of a new name upon Jacob, or else as in verse 30, “ and 
he blessed him there ”’, without further definition. 

In this upper strata of the story a higher interpretation is possible. 
It is the raw material of successful prayer. It is the picture of 
Israel’s ancestor successful in prayer with God—a prototype and 
example for his descendants. Indeed, Hosea xii, 3-4 elicits this 
higher view from this very narrative. 


THE CONTEXT OF THE STORY | 
Jacob is on his way home. He has been away ever since the quarrel 
with Esau, and he has been lodging with a branch of his mother’s 
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family in the land of Syria. There he has married and raised two 
families, so a number of years have gone by. He is now about to 
resume his life in the land of Palestine. After visits to Shechem, 
Bethel and near Bethlehem where Rachel died and Benjamin was 
born, he settles for many years at Mamre near Hebron. 

The incident at Penuel occurs before Jacob reaches the land of 
Canaan, and during the struggle at Penuel Jacob is re-named Israel. 
There is a parallel account to this in Genesis xxxv, where it appears 
that Jacob was re-named Israel at Bethel, i.e., after reaching the 
land of Canaan and within its borders. (On the other hand, xxxv, 
9-10 may be a tradition of Jacob’s change of name which is an 
independent fragment and without reference to any place.) The 
comparison of xxxii, 28 with xxxv, 9-10 shows that on the return 
journey home, either before reaching the land or after, Jacob 
received his new name. 

The story is thus counterpart to the story of Jacob’s ladder which 
occurred at Bethel, when Jacob was on the forward journey from 
Canaan to Syria. 


Forward Journey: Return Journey: 
; Either: 
Genesis xxvili, 10-22. (a) Genesis xxxli, 24-32. 
Jacob’s Ladder. Penuel (before entry). 
Founding of the Sanctuary at The Wrestling Match. 
Bethel. New Name. 
Jacob’s vow and bargain with Os72 
God. (b) Genesis xxxv, 6-15. 


Bethel (after entry). 
Change of name. 
Just as the Ladder story controls Jacob’s life and adventures 
until his return to Palestine, so the Penuel (or Bethel) story controls 
his life thereafter. 


JACOB’s NEw NAME AND NEW LIFE 

At Penuel then probably (rather than Bethel) Jacob receives a 
new name and this new name is expressed in the fruits of a new 
character. 

First Jacob is reconciled to his brother Esau (Genesis xxxiii). 
Jacob is obsequious but Esau is magnanimous. The reconciliation 
is sealed with a gift. When Jacob left he robbed Esau of his birth- 
right-blessing. In the reconciliation Jacob gives gifts (blessing) to 
Esau, Jacob has enough for two, Esau and himself. Compare 
“my blessing” in xxxiii, 11, where ‘‘ blessing ’’ means “ gift ”’. 

Secondly, Jacob begins a real worship of the God of Israel (xxxiii, 20), 
and later instructs his family to put away their idols (xxxv, 2). Jacob 
is showing new interest in real worship and loyalty to the one God. 

Thirdly, Jacob is depicted as a venerable and godly man for the 
rest of his life. His change of name expressed itself in the manifes- 
tation of a new character and a new piety, concern for his children 
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and the exhibition of compassion in his declining years. The new 
name then was the prelude to the new life in Canaan and to the new 
character. The astute and cunning shepherd has become a patriarch. 


STRUGGLE AND PRAYER 

Even now the story of Jacob’s struggle at Penuel has not yielded 
all its riches. In its highest levels the story reaches still greater 
heights. The soul of man is competent in the presence of God with- 
out any human mediation. But in the presence of God there are 
occasions when fellowship becomes petition and still rarer occasions 
when petition becomes agonising struggle. This is the life and death 
struggle of the soul in the presence of God, for its faith and salvation 
and life itself. Moses knew that struggle; so did David; so did 
Jeremiah; and so did our Lord in the Garden and on the Cross. 

Thus the final comment on the story must be Wesley’s hymn: 

““ Come, O thou Traveller, unknown.” 


G. HENTON DAVIES. 


EUROPEAN CHURCHES: A COMMON INHERITANCE 


HEN my friend, J. O. Barrett, asked me to contribute to this 

magazine I was rather at a loss to know what to write about, 

until I came to Geneva in February for a meeting of the 
Presidents and Executive Committee of the Conference of European 
Churches, of which Dr. Glen Garfield Williams, well-known to 
many members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship, is the lively 
secretary. What better than to write about that, especially as a 
little illness has detained me in Geneva and provided enforced 
leisure. 

Five or six years ago, a group of churchmen in Holland and 
Germany felt that the time had come to try and make more contacts 
between Christians on both sides of ‘‘ the Iron Curtain’. They also 
felt that the experience of fellowship which the V.I.P.s of the Churches 
had through the World Council, should be extended to “the 
minority churches’ in some European countries, East and West. 
This led to a tentative little gathering at Liselund in Denmark. 
When Bishop Dibelius, the President of the Synod of German 
Evangelical Churches, heard of this he thought that it would be good 
to make the project more widely representative and that the British 
Churches should be brought in. So he invited three of us to come 
to Berlin in the spring of 1958 to discuss it with him and those who 
first thought of the idea. This resulted in a larger conference being 
held the following year at Nyborg Strand in Denmark, to which 
a number of churchmen from the East were able to come and to 
meet a fairly representative company from the West. Merely as a 
Conference it was not of great moment, although it was much 
stimulated by a challenging and characteristic discourse by Bishop 
Ted Wickham, my colleague of the Sheffield Industrial Mission. 
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What was most valuable was the fellowship and _ inspiration 
which it brought to many lonely ministers in central and eastern 
Europe. 


Without intending to create a new ecumenical organisation in 
Europe, it was decided to hold another gathering in the same place, 
with a little more preparation and to make it still more representative. 
Without the World Council being in any way responsible, one of its 
staff was its organising secretary, and other members of its staff and 
of its Central Committee took part. At the conclusion of this second 
Nyborg Conference in the autumn of 1960, it was decided to con- 
tinue the good work and to appoint five presidents and a represen- 
tative executive committee to prepare for another conference in 1962 
and to raise the necessary funds. Dr. Garfield Williams took over 
the secretaryship. 

The five Presidents were Archbishop Wendland, of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in East Berlin; Archbishop Kuivit, of the Lutheran 
Church in Talinn; Bishop Hanns Lilji of Germany; Dr. Emmen, 
the General Secretary of the Reformed Church in Holland and 
myself. The British Churches are represented through the British 
Council of Churches, and appropriately its secretary, Kenneth Slack, 
is one of the executive committee. 


Why at Nyborg, which is a long and expensive journey for most 
people? Chiefly because it is easier for those from Eastern Europe 
to get an exit visa for Denmark than it would be for Germany, 
France or even Switzerland. Moreover, when you get there, the 
Conference House-Hotel, under the auspices of the Danish Church, 
affords ample and comfortable accommodation for a conference 
of 200-250 persons. It overlooks the waters of the Great Belt, and 
in the autumn when the water has become too cold for bathing there 
is nothing to distract attention away from the Conference. 


The general theme of the Conference last year was the Christian 
Faith and European Humanism. A good deal of typescript was 
circulated before it met, reflecting the views of individuals and groups 
in several countries on the themes of the Conference. The 
Presidents and the Executive Committee gave a lot of thought to 
the programme and planning of the Conference, so as to make good 
use of the three and a half days. Interpreters, skilled in simultaneous 
interpretations, were employed, and those to be invited were carefully 
chosen. Although once again too much time was taken up by the 
reading of long papers which were available in typescript, it was 
technically much more efficient than the previous meetings, and the 
atmosphere was friendly, relaxed and happy. And this we owed 
much to Dr. Williams and his staff. Once again the great majority 
who came were clergy and ministers. We of the small British group 
were rather proud that a third of our number were laymen, and also 
that the closing sessions, in which the Conference reached a common 
mind in regard to its future, owed a good deal to the Rev. K. Slack 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal. 


Dear Friends, 
_ Pumblechooks and Hubbles 


The First Test at Old Trafford begins as I write these lines and the summer lies 
before us. But, before me, are still the dark days of winter in the shape of storm, 
burst pipes and boiler claims at churches and houses with which we have been 
inundated. Builders’ accounts are now coming in for claims notified during the 
frost and before long we shall be able to tot up the cost of the winter to us. 


Of course, we make no complaint; it is a pleasure to settle claims where deacons 
have prudently insured and that is our job. What does concern me is the cost to 
churches of damage to premises where the deacons or others have not insured 
storm, tempest, burst pipes and other perils. But why this absence of insurance 
for these perils? 


Do you remember in Great Expectations the gathering after the funeral of 
Mrs. Joe Gargery? ‘“* Mr. Pumblechook and Mr. Hubble talked as if they were 
of quite another race from the deceased and notoriously immortal.” There may be 
Pumblechooks and Hubbles on diaconates who have said “ It can’t happen to 
us ’’. Our experience proves that it can and does even where standards of care and 


maintenance are high. 


Please ask your deacons to write me about insuring these perils. 


Yours sincerely, 


C. J. L.. COLVIN, 
General Manager. 
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and Mr. Peter Kirk, M.P., as “ raporteurs ” (as well as to contribu- 
tions on the working committee from Dr. Visser t’Hooft, the 
Secretary of the World Council). 

It became clear that there were issues and problems common to 
the European Churches, east and west, resulting from our common 
cultural and religious inheritance going back many centuries. We 
also had responsibilities towards one another, and towards the rest 
of the world. So it was decided to go forward to another Conference 
and that at it more time should be allowed for discussion. 

At the meeting of the Presidium and the Executive here in Geneva, 
earlier this month, it was decided to set up four small inter-church 
and inter-national discussion groups on the following themes, which 
had emerged at the last Conference:— 

i. The responsibility of Europe towards other continents. 

ii. Church and State in Europe today. 

iii. Common tasks for the Churches arising from the develop- 

ment of a common Europe. 

iv. Responsible co-operation between different generations. 

They will work largely by correspondence and no doubt some 
individual members will gather men and women in their own 
country to discuss these subjects. The agenda of the next Conference 
will be the reports and findings of these four working parties. 

We are so snug in Great Britain in spite of our ecclesiastical 
divisions, and so deeply rooted in our historical inheritance, that it 
is difficult for us to imagine how lonely and uprooted many Christians 
and Christian groups are, not only in the East of Europe but also 
in the West. We also have a long tradition of frank discussion and 
of friendly tolerance towards those whose opinions may differ from 
our own which is all too rare on the continent. 

In spite of the English Channel and the North Sea, however, we 
share in a distinctive European inheritance, and having been involved 
in two world wars, disastrous to humanity in their consequences, 
we owe it alike to the God of love and to the undeveloped countries, 
to be by His over-ruling grace, artisans of peace between churches 
and races, and to use the resources of science and technology to rid 
society of the disparity between affluence and want, which has 
bedevilled the life of man upon earth until now. Lestig S. HUNTER. 


RUSCHLIKON “CHURCH AND STATE” CONFERENCE 


HE first conference on “ Church and State” of the European 
2 Barre Federation was held at Ruschlikon and attended by 

members of the staff and trustees of the seminary, members of 
the B.W.A. commission on religious literty and human rights, and, 
other Baptist representatives, making a total of fifty-eight persons 
from eighteen countries. Under the joint chairmanship of Dr. J. D. 
Hughey and Dr. Joel Sorensen ten papers were given on Church and 
State in relation to problems of religious liberty in Roman Catholic, 
Communist and Western democratic countries. 
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There is room here for only brief impressions. One recalls with 
gratitude the careful scholastic approach of John Watts, Walter 
Fullbrandt and K. C. Dykes to the Biblical material; the massive 
historical competence of Professor Westin; the penetrating papers 
on religious liberty by men such as Paul Abrecht, Erik Ruden and 
Don Carillos de Albornoz who are daily involved in the problem; 
the contribution of the American Barry Garrett, proud of his member- 
ship of the White House press corps and his full-time job of keeping 
American Baptists informed on Church and State matters; and the 
splendid fellowship (to which the seminary students made consid- 
erable contribution), which made one aware of the variety and 
vitality of the members of the Baptist family. 

It was encouraging to hear that in countries where there is limited 
religious freedom Baptists are able, through the B.W.A., to engage in 
discussions with government representatives; and that such repre- 
sentations have had their effect. The point was made that protest 
is unsatisfactory unless it takes into account the good that has been 
accomplished by the authority, be it Roman Catholic or Com- 
munist; and the fact that some of those who are concerned with a 
liberal attitude have only a political interest and no concern for 
religious liberty as such. It was also obvious that in countries 
where there is a measure of recognition, the church had to express 
its attitude in the life of the community and at the same time to see 
to it that State help, either direct or indirect, did not compromise its 
position. The Welfare State might be seen not so much as a sign of 
the failure of Christian witness as of its success, but it requires 
for its very continuance a steady stream of Christians in government. 
It is to be hoped that further conferences might be arranged on 
topics raised by this theme, and that they might include laymen 
with knowledge of political theory or experience of government. 

A Baptist Declaration on Church and State was presented by 
Arthur Kirkby. This outlines the distinction between church member- 
ship and membership of the State, and asserts that “‘ Christians are 
under an obligation to pay taxes and otherwise perform their duties 
to the State, and to abide by the laws of their country so long as these 
do not demand disobedience to God’’, that “‘ The State should 
guarantee the right of men to believe . . . and to serve their God as 
their consciences dictate”’, that ‘“‘ Force should not be used by Church 
or State to regulate man’s relationship to God”’, and that “‘ Church 
and State should have separate sources of income .... Careful 
consideration should be given to the question whether State support 
of churches tends to weaken the sense of responsibility and partici- 
pation of church members. If churches accept public subsidies for 
projects in which the State is also interested, they should be aware 
of possible limitation of their authority.” 

One “ participant ” found this conference to be one of the most 
stimulating experiences of his student and ministerial life, and is 
grateful to the Ruschlikon Seminary for providing an opportunity 
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which he hopes other British ministers will enjoy, so that there may 
be a development of American and European co-operation for the 
good of the whole church. G. D. SAVAGE. 


LAYMEN LOOK AT THE MINISTRY 


ENERALISATIONS are unavoidable in an article of this 
G nature and we hope that this weakness will be recognised 
in most of what we have to say. We have great respect for 
Ministers of the Word and we will support any man who, having 
heard the call of God, is willing to accept that challenge and go forth 
in faith. We realise that for many such men of varied and multiple 
gifts this may mean considerable sacrifice. The best men do not talk 
of this—they are dedicated to their high calling. 

As business men we admire the minister who rises early and 
whose daily living is marked by care in the stewardship of time. 
It must be dangerously easy, especially when the study is in the 
manse, to become slack. Some men, concerned to play a part in the 
life of the community or in the wider affairs of the churches at 
local or Association level, find themselves faced with the need 
to be continually vigilant about the division and balance of each 
day. We should like to think that every minister exercised a strong 
personal discipline here, not forgetting the need to safeguard his own 
leisure. 

We honour the minister who is humble-minded and honest. We 
feel that he should know what he wants to do but he should be 
willing to ask for and weigh the advice of others. We like a minister 
to say what he believes and thinks, even when this does not please 
some of his people. We will go far to follow and support such a 
man although we may not agree with all his proposals and plans. 
We are ready to follow the man with clear objectives, who not only 
expects his congregation to work to these ends but is also willing 
to “‘ take off his coat” and lead in the endeavour. We believe that 
a minister should put as much energy, enthusiasm and concentration 
into making his church a successful cause, as a businessman puts 
into his affairs. 

We like him also to be honest in such matters as his desire to 
leave a church and his consideration of the call to another. We have 
heard too many pious assurances in such matters. 

Of course we enjoy hearing a good preacher but we are more 
concerned about having a good pastor. A wise minister visits 
systematically all his people and their contacts. This is a major, 
long-term operation, often calling for assistance from deacons 
and others. But let the minister be the ‘‘ hub” of this work and 
let him ensure that proper and adequate records are kept. We are 
not happy when a minister who has a flair for academic or adminis- 
trative work excuses himself on these grounds from a full exercise 
of the pastoral ministry. 
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We think a minister makes a great mistake if, having been to a 
theological college for three or four years, he reckons himself to be 
equipped thereby as a theologian, an evangelist, a teacher, a pastor, a 
youth leader, an administrator and much more. He may indeed have 
to tackle many tasks for which he is not particularly well fitted, and we 
admire the man who recognises that even the best college (his own, 
of course!) has its limitations. We have felt at times that our minis- 
ters should be prepared, even while at college, to be more at home with 
people than with books, more concerned with the practical than the 
theoretical, good listeners as well as good talkers. We like the 
man who sees the local church as a partnership within which he 
seeks to develop the latent talent in his people, being watchful 
especially for potential leadership and for preaching and pastoral 
gifts among his young people. 

In passing, we should like to express the hope that the day may 
come when the resources of the denomination are such that the 
young minister from college enjoys not only the counsel and support 
of a senior friend and the local fraternal but, for his first two or three 
years, finds himself in a ministerial team as the junior member with 
his own specific responsibilities. 

We regret the tendency, especially among some younger ministers, 
to regard the difference between the minister and the layman as one 
of “‘ status ” rather than of “‘ function ’’. We also dislike the rubber 
stamping of decisions already made in ministers’ fraternals, and we 
will vigorously oppose any attempt by ministers to prevent accredited 
laymen from conducting Communion or Baptismal Services. We 
appreciate the minister who quietly and reverently leads his people 
in worship into the Holy Place, having first been there himself in 
preparation of spirit. He will not permit himself to be distracted 
before a service by lesser matters which can await a more convenient 
season. We have said earlier that we like to hear a good preacher, 
but whether eloquent or not let his preaching be with conviction 
and related to real life. 

We acknowledge gratefully our debt to our ministerial brethren. 
We thank God for their integrity (and how few there are who fall!), 
their zeal and courage, their compassion and intercession, the 
stimulus of their wit and good conversation, their brotherly love 
and ministry of encouragement. We know them to be men who stand 
in need of love and prayer as we do. May God forgive us if by our 
thoughtlessness or prejudice or suspicion or sheer lack of honesty 
we have made their way harder than it need have been. 

And last, but not least, we thank God also for the ministry of the 
manse in which so often the minister’s wife fulfils with grace and 
self-denial the office of helpmeet to which she too has been called. 


C. R. BATTEN 
4 GORDON FITCH 
H. G. SARGEANT 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR NATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


_Ministers dealing with appeals for help may be glad to see this 
circular issued by the Churches Main Committee. Further copies can 
be obtained from the Secretary, 2, Great Peter Street, S.W.1. 


1. Ministers of Religion have always been looked upon as sources 
of material, as well as spiritual, help and from time to time they 
receive pleas for help in cash or kind from persons quite unknown to 
them. The Churches Main Committee have felt that denominations 
ought to have a conspectus of the machinery existing today for relief 
and they have therefore asked the National Assistance Board to 
help them by providing information on this point. The following 
notes are circulated for the help of ministers and others concerned. 

2. The National Assistance Board have over 400 full-time local 
(or area) offices throughout the country, and in the smaller towns 
where there is no local office of the Board there are frequently 
arrangements for enquiries to be made about national assistance 
at the local offices of either the Ministry of Labour or the Ministry 
of Pensions and National Insurance. There is at least one area 
office of the Board in every important town and in the larger pro- 
vincial cities there may be two or three. It is only in the more rural 
parts of the country that an area office of the Board cannot be reached 
within an hour or so, except at weekends or outside office hours. 
Offices are open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. on week-days and in most 
cases from 9 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturday mornings. If, therefore, 
ministers receive a call from someone who claims to be destitute, 
the first question to put is whether the caller has been to the National 
Assistance Board and, if the answer is “‘ no ’’, to advise him to do so 
straightaway and to give him such guidance as is necessary to enable 
him to get there. The addresses of the Board’s area offices are, of 
course, in the local Telephone Directory and a telephone call to the 
Manager before the caller leaves may be helpful. If the caller arrives 
outside the Board’s office hours or he would not be able to get to the 
nearest office before closing time, probably the best course would be 
to put him in touch with the police who will have the telephone number 
of the Board’s officer who deals with applications outside office hours. 

3. If in response to questions the caller says that he has been 
refused help by the Board, it would be as well to have a word with 
the Manager of the local office on the telephone. It is sometimes 
stated that persons have been refused assistance on the ground that 
they were unable to give the Board an address. In fact it is not the 
Board’s policy to refuse assistance to a person because he has not got 
an address and therefore it is as well that any statement of this kind 
should be taken up. 

Ministers may already know the manager of the Board’s local 
office; but if not he will always be pleased to hear from them and to 
give any information about the local arrangements for dealing with 
people who claim to be in immediate need. 
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4. While there is no longer a chain of casual wards throughout 
the country providing overnight accommodation for the vagrant 
type of man or woman, in or near most of the larger cities there is 
the modern equivalent, known as a reception centre, where, contrary 
to the practice in Poor Law times, persons are encouraged to remain 
and given whatever help is practicable to assist them in settling down. 
Ministers will probably know already whether or not there is a 
reception centre within reasonable travelling distance of the Church, 
but if not the local officer of the National Assistance Board will be 
able to say. 

People who are homeless as a result of eviction or similar unfore- 
seen circumstances are the responsibility of the Local Authority 
(either the County Council or the County Borough Council). 


THE EIBRARY 


On a number of occasions requests have been made for a list of 
the books in the Fellowship Library. This list has now been prepared 
and Fraternal Librarians or individual borrowers may receive a 
copy on application to the Librarian. 

It is hoped that the publication of this list will make the Library 
increasingly useful to members. A real advantage of the Library 
is that important, but expensive, books are available for careful 
study without the fear of fines or the worry of renewal. Although 
there is no time limit members and fraternals are asked to return 
books as soon as possible so that others may benefit by their circu- 
lation. (Fraternals who have held boxes over twelve months please 


note!) B. W. O. AMEyY. 


OF INTEREST TO YOU 


Who can describe Sydney Morris or tell what Baptist ministers 
owe to him? He was a prodigious letter-writter, and had personal 
contacts with men the world over. The Fraternal is largely his 
creation. He took it up when it was a small and rather discredited 
leaflet and made it what it is today, with a circulation of over 3,000. 
Whoever might be chairman or special speaker at the annual 
meeting at Bloomsbury, he was the man we looked for on the plat- 
form, his was the guiding hand. He never failed with apt quip for 
every situation. Who, that was present, for example, will ever 
forget the occasion when, on his ministerial Diamond Jubilee, we 
gave him a cheque as love token. For a moment or two there was 
silence as he twiddled the gift in his hand. ‘‘ I was just making sure 
it was signed ’’, he said at last, and our emotions found outlet in a 
roar of affectionate applause. We have no one who can fill his 
place. He was active to the last. But those of us who worked with 
him will do our best to carry on. 

We shall miss from our ranks other brethren who have passed 
on: J. 1. Carlyle Litt, brother-in-law of our chairman, who rendered 
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outstanding service in establishing a strong cause at Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol, and passed away at Lyme Regis; A. G. Edwards, 
after a notable ministry of 21 years at Tabernacle, Penarth, and long 
illness; J. Rigden Green, for twenty two years pastor at Sandy, 
Beds., with two sons and two daughters in the work of the Church 
at home and abroad, who died in his sleep; the veterans C. P. 
Sawday with but three pastorates in his 42 years’ ministry, who 
passed on at the age of 94, and H. T. Chilvers of Bethesda, Ipswich, 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle and Holland Road, Hove—all notable 
pastorates—at the age of 90; H. E. R. Wassell, for 33 years at 
Bedford; R. H. Russell of Broughton and Stockbridge, after much 
suffering; D. Kinvig, a faithful country pastor in Beds. and Bucks.; 
Henry Turner, formerly of John Knox Street, Glasgow; F. C. M. 
Perkins of Henley-on-Thames; E. A. Rhaidr-Jones, formerly of 
West Green, Tottenham; C. S. Rudge of Old King Street, Bristol and 
Herne Bay; G. L. Whittaker, formerly of Parkstone, at the age of 85, 
and G. H. Relfe, who was killed in a road accident near his home 
at Cotton End, on returning from the Assembly in London. To 
the wives and dear ones of these brethren our hearts go out; as they 
do also to three brethren who have been bereaved of their wives, 
Victor Whittle, V. F. Smeed and F. R. Sage; and to Kenneth 
Claxton on the passing of his father, a pillar and sometime acting- 
pastor of the church at Sheringham. We also pay our tribute to the 
memory of H. G. Wood, whose work at Woodbrooke and whose 
writings have placed many of us in his debt. He was a son of J. R. 
Wood of Upper Holloway and was a brilliant young Cambridge 
graduate when S.G.M. settled there. 

** Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.’”’ Comfort and peace 

be theirs who mourn. 

Our best wishes to brethren who have retired, may they find 
congenial occupation and opportunities of service within their 
strength: to J. O. Hagger, after 52 years in the ministry including 
17 years each in Tredegarville, Cardiff and Chorley Wood; D. R. 
Oliver, retiring early for reasons of health from Broadstairs; W. 
Vellam Pitts after fifteen years at Zion, Cambridge, and pastorates 
in Scarborough and Wallingford; C. A. Missen from Ibstock; L. J. 
Howells from Pembury; and Clement Davies after forty years at 
Newcastle Emlyn, well-known to generations of summer schoolers 
at Cilgwyn. The ministerial Jubilee of J. H. Brooks has been 
celebrated with a service at Carey, Reading, the scene of his last and 
longest pastorate; and that of H. Spelman of Reading is to be 
celebrated in September. We salute them both. J. E. Ennals, 
aged 94, is back from the nursing home we are glad to say; but our 
sympathy goes out to Gordon Brown in the serious illness of his 
wife, who has recently undergone a spinal operation. To keep her 
company on the operating table he has himself had his appendix out. 
We hope by the time these words are read that both will be well on 
road to recovery. We also hope that R. J. Stevens of Maidenhead, 
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is, or soon will be, able to resume his work after his break-down. 
It is sad news that J. H. Marker, who gave 37 years of distinguished 
and devoted service to Upoto has had a stroke, and that John 
Lambert, vigorously pioneering on original lines at Leigh Park, has 
had a breakdown and been off work since October. May God be 
gracious to them all. 

Calls have been accepted as follows: W. B. Stapley, Clevedon; 
G. LI. Jones, Rhyl; A. L. Morris, East End and Pilley; A. Mitchell, 
Hope, Plymouth; V. W. A. Fugler, Oakridge Road, High Wycombe; 
A. F. Baker, Vale and Shore, Todmorden; D. W. Huggett, Ogden, 
Rochdale; G. C. Thompson, Cullompton; John Hopper, Emsworth; 
T. A. Taylor, Kingsthorpe; R. A. Waterson, Okehampton; A. G. 
Hughes, Tooting; L. G. Stapleton, Kirkby, Liverpool; R. Gwynne 
Edwards, Fillebrook, Leytonstone; D. H. Pascoe, Metropolitan 
Tabernacle; W. R. Scott, Westoe Road, S. Shields; J. Hope Scott, 
Bethany, Risca; E. T. Gurr, Melbourne Hall, Leicester; T. A. Steen, 
Old Basford, Nottingham; W. H. Shewring, Coalville; L. E. 
Addicott, Blackheath and Charlton; James Martin, Old Cumnock. 
Our best wishes go to these brethren, as also to those settling in 
their first pastorates. From Bristol: R. S. Matthews, Ruddington; 
D. Buckingham, Bitterne Park, Southampton; G. E. Marshall, 
assistant, Stoneygate, Leicester for new work; J. R. P. Miller, 
Addlestone; J. W. C. Wright, the Pinchbeck group, Lincs. Cardiff: 
J. D. Barlow, Oakes, Huddersfield; P. D. Manson, Hope, Cardiff; 
Graham Davies, Manselton. Manchester: F. E. Finch, Longsight 
and Levenshulme. Rawdon: D. B. Miller, Dronfield; W. J. Mumby, 
West Malling. Regents: Alexander Steward, Wendover; Philip 
Lucas, assistant, Tyndale, Bristol; Paul Innes, Wallingford. 
Spurgeon’s: J. L. Pretlove, Childs Hill; John Allen, Dedworth 
Green, Windsor; R. W. Dibben, Huncoat and Woodnook, Accring- 
ton. London Bible College: D. G. Reddaway, Henley-on-Thames; 
P. S. Naylor, Eye. 

We pay warm tribute to H. L. Watson for his unsparing service 
during his three years as chairman of the B.M.F., and wish him 
well during his arduous year as president of the Baptist Union. We 
also welcome heartily L. G. Champion as his “‘ vice”. Our good 
wishes to Leslie Larwood on his election as chairman of the B.M.S., 
and to James Burton of Ntondo, on his appointment as the new 
medical director. We noted with pleasure the choice of Ithel Jones, 
as Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council. It was a happy 
arrangement that for his presidential address the Congress should 
be meeting in South Wales. We welcome the appointment of Sydney 
Clark as Superintendent of the N.E. area. The choice did not greatly 
surprise us. And we congratulate Harry Mowvley, while sym- 
pathising with Cotham Grove, on his appointment as full-time 
tutor at our Bristol College. We were pleased to note that Robert 
Child was in the Middle East on behalf of the Oxford Committee 
for Famine Relief, to see some of the relief projects they are helping 
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to support; and that Gordon Hastings is to visit U.S.A. again this 
summer, as one of the chosen eight sent over by the British Council 
of Churches. We shall hope to get news from them. Our thoughts 
are much with our brethren in Alabama these days. We are proud 
of the leadership of Martin Luther King against racial segregation, 
and of the spirit in which it is given. And, finally, we were glad to 
see the tribute paid by C. R. Goulding, chairman of the Baptist 
Union Commonwealth Society, to the Baptist Union of Australia 
for their ‘‘ outstanding work in welcoming and settling our people ” 
when they emigrate. We hope our brethren there will understand 
how much we appreciate their lead in this matter. 


THE WIDER CIRCLE 
NEW ZEALAND 

R. A. Luck has come to Mount Albert from a South Australian 
pastorate. Other settlements are N. F. S. Thompson, Tamaki; 
R. Upton, Waihi; A. G. White, Point Chevalier; exit-student R. L. 
Coop, Taita. We acknowledge letters from B. J. Denholm whose 
first charge at Ashburton is in a farming area within sight of the 
Southern Alps; from W. G. D. Taylor of Hornby, and Peter, son of 
John Pritchard, well-remembered in Britain. Peter is at Balclutha. 
J. Ewen Simpson, on a four months tour in U.S.A., has met up with 
his brother, ““E.P.Y.”, who is on the staff of Berkeley Baptist 
Seminary. 

AUSTRALIA 

At the London B.U. Assembly in April, G. M. McAdam spoke on 
behalf of all overseas visitors. G. H. Morling is expected in London 
before this issue comes from the printers. Trevor Bensch, after a 
pastorate in Lancashire, returns to Australia. A.J. Symonds, of 
Pear Tree Road, Derby, will make a short visit, mainly to Brisbane. 
Professor J. A. Thompson’s post-graduate course at Cambridge 
is over, but on his return to Sydney his colleague, B. G. Wright, 
is planning to come for a refresher at Cambridge. Dr. E. H. Watson, 
for six years Director of Evangelism in N.S.W., has accepted an 
invitation to undertake a similar task under the South African B.U. 
and plans to move in with Mrs. Watson in September. Finally, 
to end this list of international exchanges we note with pleasure that 
Dr. Joseph Nordenhaug, General Secretary of the Baptist World 
Alliance, has promised to visit all the 1963 Australian State Assem- 
blies except N.S.W., whose date is too early for his travelling 
arrangements. The N.S.W. Theological College reports more than 100 
students enrolled this session. They come from twelve countries, 
five in Asia. Four students originate in Hong Kong. One from Papua 
intends, after study, to return as a missionary to his own people. 

Light is thrown on the problem of distances in Queensland when 
we read that a Baptist Fellowship has been started in the mining 
town of Mt. Isa (population 13,500) in the north-west of the State, 
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and that H. L. McIntyre, of Charters Towers, as the nearest minister, 
will give assistance and make a visit every two months. The two 
places are 520 miles apart. T. H. Andrews, one of our members, 
has retired from full-time service as Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in Queensland. R. Kingsley Smith is now 
Assistant Secretary, Victoria B.U., as well as a part-time worker » 
with the Christian Education Council. S. A. MacDonald, former 
Superintendent of Sydney City Mission, has celebrated his minis- 
terial jubilee. Thank you N. F. Reeve, present Superintendent, for 
regularly sending us the City Mission Herald. 

Changes of Pastorate: C. D. Howlett, Narrogin, Western Australia; 
R. B. Graham, Arncliffe; M. W. Hammond, Blackheath; J. B. 
Wilson, Lismore, N.S.W.; D. S. Brequet, Bendigo; S. G. Poupard, 
Colac, Victoria; M. P. Warn to be Registrar of Victoria B.U. 
Theological College. A. H. Brooks has come out of retirement to 
take charge at Lilydale, Victoria. Chaplain C. G. Ashworth is at 
Darwin, N.T. : 

John Wallis, 18, Nicholson Avenue, Whyalla, S. Australia, is 
keen to hear from any minister in Britain who has experience of 
industrial evangelism. Whyalla is a ship-building town which 
plans an expansion of 14,000 population in the next two years. 


CANADA 
Should this catch the eye of any member who has not paid the 
current year’s subscription would he please send to Dr. Dixon Burns, 
190, St. George Street, Toronto 5, through whose good offices we 
have received a splendid list and remittance? 
Movements noted include: R. C. Standerwick, Regina; H. Mitton, 
Fredericton, N.B.; G. A. Cawfield, Winchester, Ontario. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Deep sympathy has been felt towards J. N. Jonsson and Mrs. 
Jonsson whose little boy lost his life in a drowning accident at 
Christmas. 

Jonsson has been awarded a Master’s degree by the University of 
Natal for a thesis on ‘‘ The Problem of Demythologization in the 
theology of the twentieth century ’’. He tells us a group of Baptists 
are starting a Private Primary School which should eventually 
lead on to a High Shcool. 

L. J. Larsen has had serious sickness in his home consequent 
on a running down accident which involved his small daughter. 

P. J. Visser will terminate his three year ministry on the island of 
St. Helena at the end of this year. E. Bentley Edwards has become 
Chaplain of Toc. H. J. D. Smith is appointed the first full-time 
Home Missions evangelist and will operate in the Transvaal. J. C. 
Large has moved to Alice, C.P. R. H. Philpott is on a visit to Britain. 
C. Goetsch’s church at Germiston has established a Rescue Mission 
specifically to rehabilitate alcoholics, which is a new departure for 
South African Baptists. 
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MINOR MISTAKES IN THE PULPIT 


N giving out praise never ask with an ingratiating smile, “* Shall 

{} we sing ...?” Say with firm authority, ““ Let us sing” or 
“We shall sing ”’. 

If the number is displayed on a board it is enough to say it once. 
Never obtrude and waste time by reading out part or all of what is 
to be sung. 

In announcing a passage never say Matthew’s or Mark’s or 
Luke’s or John’s gospel. There is just one gospel “ according to ” 
Matthew or Mark or the others. 

The best form of one intimation is “‘ The offering will now be 
made ’’. The religious point is not that it will be collected or received 
but that it will be made by the worshippers. Never use the word 
‘* offertory ” instead of “ offering’. Offertory means properly the 
musical accompaniment, if there is one. In the dedication prayer 
keep strictly to the motive, meaning, purpose and use of the offering. 

In intercession for earthly dignitaries never apply to them words 
like majesty, highness, sovereign, gracious, which in devotions are 
addressed to God. Say simply, using the Christian name if possible, 
Thy servant, the Queen, Duke, President, Provost, or whatever 
the simplest official designation may be. 

Don’t insert the word “all” before classes prayed for such as 
““the poor’’, “the sick”. It weakens rather than strengthens the 
petition by its attempt at unction. 

Never let any item like ““ God Save the Queen’”’ or a Vesper 
follow the benediction. If suitable, it may precede the benediction 
which then, as always, closes the service. 

If, for any reason, the benediction is turned into a prayer, with the 
word “us” instead of “‘ you”? keep your hands down. If, as is 
usual, the benediction is in words of Scripture, quote them exactly, 
never garbled or embellished by little pious expansions. Never say 
““communion and fellowship ”’ as if the words were not alternatives, 
one being A.V., the other R.V.; as well say Spirit and Ghost. Don’t 
mix the two versions, saying ““communion” and then “spirit” or 
‘* fellowship ” followed by “‘ Ghost’. There are two correct ways 
and eleven ways of muddling the Pauline benediction. | Emeritus. 


From the *‘ Manse Mail’’. 


> 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Epistles to the Thessalonians. Harold J. Ockenga. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Clarence S. Roddy. The Baker Book House. 
$2.75 each. 

Here are two of a fifteen volume series under the general title, 
Proclaiming the New Testament, designed to provide homiletic 
comments and ideas for ministers and students on key texts of the 
New Testament. The series is under the general editorship of Ralph 
G. Turnbull known to some of us when pastor of Jarrow Baptist 
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Church and the Blackpool Tabernacle. The contributors to the 
volumes are well-known preachers and teachers across the Atlantic. 
The scheme is to deal with selected passages by means of the follow- 
ing outline: Historical Setting, Expository Meaning, Doctrinal Value, 
Practical Aim, and Homiletic Form. 

The two volumes before us follow this set pattern in a most 
effective manner. And they reveal spiritual depth and balance. In 
a marked way the message of the book is made relevant to the living 
issues of modern life. There are suggestions abundant here for the 
busy pastor and material for the Bible class teacher. The authors 
have not sought to avoid difficulties or to leave without satisfying 
comment on controversial passages. Although we have here slender 
volumes they are packed with useful expository material. Both are 
characterised by telling statements. Here are a few taken from Roddy, 
Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology at Fuller Theological 
Seminary, on Hebrews. Concerning miracles he notes that they may 
not occupy the apologetic place they once did. But while we need 
not go to extremes over them it remains true that “‘ to one who has 
experienced the resurrection of the soul, the complement of His 
resurrection, they fall into place logically and naturally” (p. 31). 
** Probably in the field of prayer the modern pastor comes nearest 
to the ideal priesthood ” (p. 60). ““ No man can give to another that 
which he does not possess himself. This principle is absolute in that 
of priesthood ” (p. 61). ‘*‘ Behind our weaknesses and failings, our 
doubts and fears, the writer throws the whole character of God ”’ 
(p. 73). “‘ Many Christians are living under the frustrations of a 
frightening legalism ‘ within grace’ ” (p. 87). ‘“‘ Remove the blood 
atonement from the Gospel and there is absolutely nothing left in this 
Epistle ” (p. 97). 

These are useful little books, but they are on the “ light ”’ side for 
most of our ministers. H. D. MCDONALD. 


Bibles in Barrels. Doris Witard. Published by the Essex Baptist 
Association. Obtainable Carey Kingsgate Press. 4s. 6d. 

Although the title of this book is scarcely informative concerning 
its contents, it names the first written history of the Baptists in Essex, 
who today constitute not the least of our Associations. The author, 
Doris Witard, is a member of the Braintree church. An unpretentious 
lady, she accumulated so much of historical interest by reason of a 
passionate zeal for local Baptist antiquities that encouragement was 
given her to gather her lore into a book. She owes much to Dr. 
Whitley, which was to be expected, but she also studied for herself 
as many church minute books and records as she could find. Her 
book is divided into three parts, covering the years to 1864, 1869- 
1919, and 1920 to date, respectively. The third part is, perhaps, the 
least effective section, even as it must have been the most difficult 
to set into perspective. Yet here is the Baptist record in Essex, 
as proud and vigorous and challenging as that of any Association. 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 


409 BARKING ROAD, PLAISTOW 
LONDON, E.13 


My dear Brother Minister, 


The Mission has now embarked on a new venture which we are calling BAPTIST 
INTERNATIONAL HOUSE. This is a hostel for young men and as the name 
implies we are intending to cater for young people both from this country, and from 
overseas. We are aiming to build up a balanced family of young men who need 
accommodation in London, either because they are students, or are working away 
from home. It may be that you know of a young man who needs accommodation, 
and, if so, I should be glad if you would recommend them to get in touch with me. 


The hostel will be under the wardenship of the Revd. Charles Karunaratna 
and his wife, and we believe that there is scope for a very useful work to be done 
in this field. 


Then I would remind you of our Country Centre at Greenwoods, where we 
cater for all kinds of people in need. In particular I would stress the fact that 
we have a large number of week-end conferences at this centre, and you may like 
to bear this in mind when you are arranging a church conference away from your 
own premises. There is a heavy demand for a conference centre of this kind, from 
all kinds of organisations, but we are always glad to have parties from our own 
churches, and if you are interested in planning such a conference, I should be glad 
if you would kindly write to the Revd. W. F. Bodey, at Greenwoods, Stock, 
near Ingatestone, Essex. 


I would like to acknowledge with gratitude the increasing support that is 
being given to our work by Baptist churches and organisations. I am grateful for 
the leadership given by many of our Ministers, encouraging their people to back 
our work by donations, and I ask you to be kind enough to help us in this way, 
if you are able to do so. 


Finally let me remind you that we are now prepared to book copies of our 
colour filmstrip for Churches or Sunday Schools, Youth Organisations or 
Women’s Meetings, and if any of your people are planning their Autumn pro- 
gramme, and would like to have a showing of the filmstrip, I should be glad to 
hear from them. 


With all good wishes for God’s blessing on your own work, 
Yours very sincerely, 


STANLEY TURL, 
Superintendent Minister. 
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This book seeks to set forth all that has enabled Essex Baptists to 
boast that in the last thirty years they have built thirty churches. 
Those who have any kind of relationship with Essex should have this 


book. J. HG. ADAM. 


Preparation for Church Membership. H. A. Jacquet. Independent 
Press: 7s. 6d. 

This book is intended as a manual for ministers and leaders 
engaged in preparing men and women for membership of Congre- 
gational churches. As such it can easily be used with appropriate 
adaptation by Baptist ministers. It is in two parts; the first, of four 
chapters, describing the ways and means of leading people, young 
and old, into the family of the Church, so that they are in a position 
to consider the teaching necessary before receiving the right hand of 
fellowship. There is a chapter in this part on Family Church. Much 
more helpful, to my mind, is the second part, of five chapters, which 
considers the matter to be introduced to the training class and some 
interesting ways of presenting it, under the headings “‘ The Faith 
we hold ’’, “The Church to which we belong ’’, ‘““ The Company 
we keep ”’ (concerned with other denominations), “‘ The Life we live’’, 
and a “ Full-time Job ”’. 


The Apostolic Fathers. E. J. Goodspeed. Independent Press. 

18s. 6d. 

This translation is based on the Funk-Bihlmeyer edition Vol. 1, 
published at Tiibingen in 1924, except for the Shepherd which is from 
the text in the Loeb edition. Goodspeed indicates that the canon of 
the Apostolic Fathers has varied and he has included the Doctrina 
which, he says, can now be shown to be the source of the Greek 
Didache, and also an appendix on the place of the Doctrina, to 
establish his position. A handy book of reference. 

MICHAEL HARLEY. 


God at Work. A. Stephan Hopkinson. Hodder and Stoughton. 

2S .0d:; 

We are constantly being told to relate the Gospel to the needs 
of our industrial society. The first difficulty is where to begin. 
Stephan Hopkinson begins with the assertion that work is the chief 
way in which man co-operates with God to establish His Kingdom. 
His exposition of the Old Testament confirms this view. The few 
pages devoted to the New Testament doctrine of the Kingdom draw 
attention to two relevant facts. Firstly, the Kingdom of God is not 
the Church; the Church is the agent for establishing the Kingdom of 
God. Secondly, the Kingdom of God is not built with perfect 
material, there is provision for continuing repair. A quarter of the 
book is devoted to tracing the history of the attitude of the Church 
to work. This useful outline shows clearly that as the various eras, of 
history differ immensely, so the response to God’s Will must differ. 
The second part of the book discusses some of the practical problems 
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“NOBODY EVER TELLS ME ANYTHING ” 


The words above were the constant and pathetic lament of old Jolyon Forsyte 
in Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga. There is little likelihood of the staff at the 
Baptist Church House being put in a similar position! However, in the last 
issue of The Fraternal there were comments on groups in Associations and 
Fraternals which have issued reports on the doctrine of the ministry, or the 
effectiveness of the Association, and other matters. We knew of some of these, 
but not of all. We should like to be sure that we shall see a copy of each of 
these reports. Such reports are read and passed on to the appropriate com- 
mittee, or filed for future reference. 


Many church magazines and news letters are sent to the Church House each 
month. These are always looked at, usually by Dr. Payne and myself, and then 
they are placed in the Visitors’ Room for others to see. From these magazines 
we learn of personal affairs, and also discover many new methods and experi- 
ments going on in our churches. We shall be glad to see all such magazines, 
brochures, histories, etc. 


It was a great pleasure to meet representatives of the churches and many 
ministers during the Assembly. Our greetings to you all. 
R.W.T. 


Baptist Church House, 
4, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1. 
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facing individuals in industry today. There is an urgent need for 
the Christian Faith to be expressed in relation to these problems. 
This expression of faith cannot be dogmatic and static because the 
situation is constantly changing, and because the conflicts within 
our society have to be taken into account. The task is difficult but, 
Stephan Hopkinson makes the attempt important and exciting. 


Eric BLAKEBROUGH. 


Theories of Revelation. An Historical Study (1860-1960). H. D. 
McDonald. George Allen and Unwin. 37s. 6d. 


No subject has occasioned such lively debate during the last 
hundred years as the problems of Revelation, with a host of writers 
representative of all shades of opinion contributing to the discussion. 
Traditional ideas were exposed to attack on a variety of grounds, 
but the chief disruptive factors were connected with the establish- 
ment of the theory of Evolution and the emergence of the Higher 
Criticism of the Bible. As the issues were highly controversial, an 
extensive literature came into being, some of it directed to re- 
affirming old positions and some of it searching for new alignments. 
Dr. McDonald’s book is a scholarly account of this conflict of 
opinion in its historical setting and is a sequel to his earlier study, 
Ideas of Revelation (1700-1860). He is to be commended for his 
thoroughness, for he seems to have missed no book or article 
that has a significant bearing on the subject. He has handled this 
_Mass of material with considerable skill and set forth the various 
views with clarity and fairness. 

The fundamental issue at stake in this controversy the writer 
takes to be this: “‘ Can we be sure of a real self-disclosure of God?” 
The question is for him no mere academic one, and it may be 
fairly said that he tells his story so that we may realise the importance 
of giving a considered answer. He himself has no hesitation about 
giving an affirmative reply. The essence of his own belief is that the 
Biblical writers not only gave utterance to Spirit-given ideas but were 
also Spirit-guided in the expression they gave to them. It is clear 
that on this basis one can settle without much difficulty the various 
problems to which the modern scrutiny of the Biblical record has 
given rise. These are, in fact, pseudo-problems, and we have no need 
to worry our heads about such matters as miracles, historical 
probabilities, the extent of our Lord’s knowledge and degrees of 
inspiration. Without doubt many readers will be impressed by the 
fact that one who knows so well in what ways his view is open to 
challenge can nevertheless maintain it with such assurance. 

That this long controversy still continues after so much radical 
discussion shows that the issues raised are neither simple nor easy 
of solution. It is not surprising that other readers will be constrained 
to say that Dr. McDonald’s thesis is no longer tenable and that the 
evidence is sufficiently provided by his book. They would not 
question that the Bible gives us an authentic revelation of God 
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which is nothing short of saving knowledge but they would deny 
that absolute certainty is either given in this world or is to be expected, 
for it is the nature of faith to transcend unresolved doubts and 
uncertainties. We see through a glass darkly but we see enough to 
know that God is our Redeemer in and through the Person and Work 
of Jesus Christ. In the course of the debate this alternative view has 
established itself as worthy of respect but in spite of reverent advo- 
cacy on the part of able scholars it has been found wanting in many 
quarters, and Dr. McDonald speaks for a considerable body of 
Christians. So the debate must go on but as the proper end of dis- 
cussion is the discovery of truth it is to be hoped that the continuing 
controversy will be marked with charity as well as candour. This 
book should enable its readers to engage in a fruitful dialogue 
with a due appreciation of the complexity of the issues involved. 


Dr. McDonald has given us a substantial and illuminating account 
of one phase of a most important field of theological study and 
deserves our warm thanks for his diligent labours. It may be added 
that the book is well produced and it is therefore to be regretted that 
sO many misprints have escaped detection. 

W. E. HOUGH. 

Experience and Worship. R.E.P. 6s. 


One of those quiet revolutions, hardly noticed in the press, has 
been taking place in the preparation of lesson courses. Those pre- 
pared at the beginning of the century were obviously Bible centred; 
G. H. Archibald, first principal of Westhill, taught his firm convic- 
tion that courses should also be child centred. These two principles 
have been held in tension in the construction of both day-school and 
church syllabuses ever since. 


The term “ experiential teaching’? has now appeared in the 
vocabulary of educationalists. Quite simply, the experience centred 
course is one which takes the normal experience of the person and 
seeks opportunities through which it may be understood at full 
depth. In other words, so far as the Christian education of children 
is concerned, it seeks to develop in children the art of discovery, so 
that they see God in their experience of the common things of life, 
an aspect neglected in the former emphasis on imparting Bible 
knowledge for its own sake. 


This book, prepared by the Westhill College staff, is based on this 
concept. Experience and Worship contains four Junior courses, each 
lasting about seven. weeks, to lead children through everyday 
experiences, considered and enjoyed together, to response in 
worship. Anyone who has seen the travesty of worship in some 
Junior departments knows the need for such an approach. These 
courses would give an exciting year in any department where 
teachers recognise that the traditional pattern of Junior work is 
neither creative nor convicting. 


’ 


Dorotny J, TAYLOR. 


EW HYMN § SHEETS. 


Based on The Baptist ‘Hymn B Book 


. Pa Schoo! I Anniversary (Sheet 28) Ds. per 100, postage extra. 
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ik FOR” YOUR ‘CHURCH by 


[THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 
INE YEAR PLAN 


THE LIFE BOYS—8} to 11 years. Sunday School attens 
dance a condition of membership. Week-night activity that of 
organised playground baad on physical, mental, social ond: E 
: Spiritual development. = 


THE BB. COMPANY 41 to 17 years, sone a “The . 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the 
promotion of habits of Obedience, Reverence, Discipline, — 
vaneless and a that sends mers a true Christian 
Manliness.” 


THE ‘CHURCH has fall control over the local Conmany. ee 
cluding the religious ESeEOD and pause the lay 
Officers. and Life Boy Leaders. ; ae 


Special leaflet of i interest to Ministers i is avaliable. ae 


: ee Full details from 
] Hon oy Baptist Council of The Boys? Brigade, 
ee eee Westminster, — S.W.1 me 


THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS 
Is able to supply practically everything needed for ; 
Church and Sunday School use, such as 


For the Church 
AIDS FOR THE DEAF; COMMUNION TABLES AND 
CHAIRS: COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMMUNION 
CUPS; COMMUNION WINES; ENVELOPES FOR THE 
FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF EVERY 
SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND BAGS; REGISTERS 
AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES . 


For the School 
BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF AEL DESCRIPTIONS; 
PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR CARDS; LESSON 
HELPS FOR TEACHERS, including BAPTIST CONCISE GUIDES. 


You are cordiaily invited to take full advantage of the service available. 


6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


CHANNELS OF COMPASSION 


** Jesus went forth, and saw a great multitude, and 
was moved with compassion toward them, and 
he healed their sick.” Matthew xiv, 14 


Thousands of leprosy sufferers are now being cured year by 
year in the centres owned or aided by The Mission to Lepers, 


Others are having operations to rectify severe deformities of 
hands, feet and faces. 


In Hospitals, Homes and Out-patient Clinics the Gospel min- 
istry of the Grace of God is freely offered and often joyously 
received. 


The Mission to Lepers maintains or aids centres in 30 countries, 
co-operating with other Missionary Societies including the Bap- 
tist Missionary Societies of Great Britain, Canada, America, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Denmark. 


Deputation visits can be arranged 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 
7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 


BATTLeY BROTHERS Ltp., Clapham Park, S.W.4 Telephone: MACaulay 340% 


